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Science has become a very narrow and qualified study of the universe. Its descriptions of reality 
are restricted to objective, publicly extended and impersonal notions. This characterization of 
reality is, in the Goethean sense, an utterly oppressive impasse to the subjective human 
condition.’ Thus did Nietzsche exclaim, “the nihilistic consequences of our natural sciences from 
its pursuits . . . there follows ultimately a self decomposition, a turning against itself.”2 One sees 
a disunited system of thought, where objective designs are studied using objective methods and 
tools, thereby leaving out many of the subjective and private char acteristics of reality. How then 
can science claim to be a study of reality and the universe, when it does not have the tools to 
study even the most fundamental component of reality, the self? The gap between the subject 
and object was partly created by the Empiricist tradition and by Kant with his discussions on the 
“noumena” and “phen”rnena.”” This dualism within the western world-view has culminated in 
avery disunited and incoherent description of reality. In physics, efforts are being made to create 
a “theory of everything” (TOE), but it has been quite a task, 


because of the inherent dualism and lack of connection between ideas, both in the natural 
sciences and the social sciences. 


As far as western art, it claims to be of an “absolute” and “universal” nature, so general as to 
include the whole universe, and beyond, within a single preview.4 Art relates to the subjective 
and inner feelings of an individual or a society at a particular time. As posited by the German 
Idealists, it actually submerges the object and the subject into But this bridge between the 
objective and the subjective is only an illusion whose disastrous effects can be seen in the modem 
conception of aes thetic autonomy. The negative production of an autonomous art form is a 
direct and implicit result of Kantian dualisms$ which pervades the h Naim is a philosophy 
student at the University of Manitoba. Canada 
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western scheme and forms the basis of many of the dominant knowledge structures. 


The Islamic paradigm, in contrast, is based upon tuwhid (the absolute unity of God), a unifying 
thread that pervades all natural and social sci ences. Art does not stand apart from science, as in 
the western notion of autonomous art. Islamic aesthetic theory does not have to contend with 
the autonomy of art because of its homogenous foundations, as we shall see below. 


| shall discuss the Kantian aesthetic theory and how, from its awkward sense of the self, the 
theory of autonomous art was derived. | then con trast it with the Islamic point of view. The 
presentation will take on the form of a general survey of the implications of aesthetic autonomy 
and how the Islamic aesthete may respond. Contexts will be provided by the study itself, in that 
it will not be historical but rather more of an ideolog ical contrast. In addition, we shall use Islamic 
epistemology and aes thetics as a critique of Kantian aesthetics. That is, we shall attempt to 


reconstruct the Kantian aesthetic and demonstrate how it negatively influenced the concept of 
aesthetic autonomy, which further influenced many abstractions, ideals, and contexts, such as 
identity of the self, morality, and epistemological and ontological concerns. 


| did not claim that Kant was the sole origin of many of our modem ideas concerning the aesthetic- 
that would be absurd-however, he is an important figure in the study of westem aesthetics. Many 
western abstractions and concepts of an aesthetic theory either were developed by Kant, were 
derived and inspired from his works, or were a negative reac tion to Kant’s aesthetic theories, as 
in the case of Nietzschean aesthetics. 


Consequently, for the development and study of Islamic aesthetics in relation to western 
concepts, one must take into consideration Kantian positions on many issues presented in 
aesthetic theory. ”he primary focus of this paper will be the concept of aesthetic autonomy and 
how it developed out of Kantian dualisms, especially of the self in relation to nature. | also show 
that aesthetic autonomy and its implications in the field of the subject and the self are not Islamic 
notions. Finally, | present an Islamic solution to the problem, and identify some of the salient fea 
tures of an Islamic aesthetic theory, which would then be used as a cri tique of the western ideas 
of aesthetics and philosophy of art. 


In this paper | will not explicitly or directly argue against aesthetic autonomy, mainly because the 
issues and elements of this paper are of a different nature. However | do refer the reader to Noel 
Caroll’s excellent, paper, “Moderate M*ralism,”~ which discusses the arguments against 
autonomism. Rather, | argue that autonomy is morally dangerous to the self when contrasted 
with the Islamic aesthetic system. 


From an analysis of Kantian aesthetic theories, | move to a short genealogical study of how 
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theories throughout history, including Kantian theories, which were directly affected in their 
dualistic grasp of phenomena. Along with these considerations, | deliberate upon Islamic 
aesthetics and epistemology and show how it differs or agrees with western theories. This entire 
con 


trast is premised on the belief that all civilizations consist of different worldviews that affect their 
conceptions and perceptions of truth and reality. Art is a universal configuration of certain pre- 
established and presupposed worldviews. These worldviews are developed and mediat 


ed by civilizations.8 Thus, the West has a valid and immensely devel oped concept of art, which 
is, in some regards, quite different from the Islamic form of art. 


The topic of this paper was inspired by Lamya al-Farugi’s identifica tion of an Islamic aesthetic 
theory in her article, “Islamizing the Aqts Disciplines,” wherein she exhorts Muslim intellectuals 
to envisage the beginning of an Islamic philosophy of art (tiuZsafah ul-funun). Here is a modest 
effort to realize a part of her dream of a philosophy of Islamic art. This paper will attempt to 
identify and distinguish many of the unique and particular functions of an Islamic aesthetic 
theory, from which oth ers may build upon in the future. 


Kantian inceptions of an Aesthetic Autonomy Let us move to Kant’s transcendental aesthetic 
theory and show how it relates to the Islamic notions of aesthetics. There have been many inter 
pretations and expositions of Kant’s Critiquedo and explanations of his aesthetic theory; but very 
few give a general and a broader significance to Kant’s transcendental aesthetic theory. This 
paper will not deal with all the aspects of Kant’s theory. Nevertheless, difficult as it is to summa 
rize without assuming prior knowledge of his overall philosophical pro ject, | intend to look at the 
aspects of the Kantian theory that will help us develop and understand how the Islamic aesthetic 
theory differs from the Kantian and western. Then, | shall relate Kantian aesthetic theory and the 
development of aesthetic autonomy. Thus, | shall restrict my discussion of Kant to the following 
important articulations: Kant’s divisions of the objective and subjective and pleasurable and 
disagreeable art forms, in turn considering its implications in the spheres of music and color, 
which Kant believes to be the most inferior of the arts. Then, | show how music’s inferior status, 
in the eyes of Kant, leads to aesthetic autonomy. The problem that brings Kant to the shores of 
the aesthetic domain is the problem that was created by his separation of the world into the 
noumenal and phenomenal. The division of the object from the subject brought forth a 
dichotomy between the free and independent human indi vidual and that of a determined and 
mechanically restricted existence of nature, in the purely Newtonian sense.” This gap was to be 
bridged 
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somehow, because without a Connection, nature and man were never to converge upon the 
paths of existence and truth. If any science or knowl edge scheme were ever to subsist, then this 
one fissure would have to be filled. Without a solution, Kant’s entire philosophy would be 
redundant because no possible answer could then be found to his initial question: Is knowledge 
(science) possible? Kant’s struggle to bridge this rift brought him to the abyss of aesthetics, which 
was then only a current philosoph ical problem, initiated earlier by Baumgarten and Hamann.12 
This Kantian Separation between the free and independent human life and the mechanically 
determined nature and his lack of a viable solution later became manifested in the divorce 
between epistemology and ethics, of which it was further confiied by a division between law, 
technology, and science.13 


For Kant, art expressed the subject’s desk to find and expose hisher own free natures into the 
orb of the object, thus rendering art something based and founded upon the subjective. This was 
done with the Kantian notion of the Idea,14 which was sort of like Schopenhauer’s “Will,” which 
pervaded every existence. This Idea was the purpose and meaning of the structures of nature 
and objects. For Kant, everything in the world progressed in a purposive way toward a certain 
end. This teleological Idea could be perceived by the intuitive and appreciative senses which 
bring about an aesthetic judgment: “This judgment relies upon the fact that the object is received 
in the subject in terms of ‘feeling’ and in terms of a harmonious play of understanding and 
imaginati~n.”’~ Kantian con cepts and categories like intuition, imagination, understanding, abd 
apperception all provide for an experience of the Idea, thus its complete subjective nature. 
Without knowledge of the thing-in-itself, we as sub ject are left to devise a connection with the 
object that formulates itself into an “Idea,” which is representative of a formal structure 


“outside.” Here representations of the Idea merely rely upon the concreteness, or the formality 
of the object, without which no easy representation can be possible. 


Now the notion of freedom comes along with the taxonomy of imagi nation and understanding. 
The imagination is free to consider and do what it wills of the Idea.16 This freedom of imagination 
allows the sub ject to further hisher considerations of a cognitive and noncognitive claim over 
nature. Some very crucial distinctions are made by Kant that allow us to understand how this 
freedom of our categories arrives at some structured satisfaction (or aesthetic pleasure for the 
subject). 


The distinction is made between two reactions to objects: On the one hand, there are sensations 
we receive purely from the sensual intuition of an object. This is a pure consideration of the object 
for its sensation and the enjoyment that the object may give through one’s senses alone. 
Weatherston calls this sort of sensation the agreeableness of an Objet.” 
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It should be noted that this agreeableness is entirely contingent upon individual inclinations. The 
second form of pleasme, which is distin guished from the first, is what we shall call beauty or 
disintemted plea- 


’ surell and is based upon the cognition we receive from the form of an object. Regardless of the 
object’s cham and enjoyment that it may deliv er to the senses, its beauty is based upon the form 
it presents to our under standing. Beauty is brought about by a purely formal sense that touches 
our rationale and intellect. 


Beauty is further divided into two other categories: free and adherent beauty,19 both of which 
are subjective characteristics of beauty itself. The former is the “free hand” consideration of 
beauty, but without atten tion to the cognitive and purposive ends of the object and without delib 
eration upon the charm and enjoyment an object may provide the sub ject. Adherent beauty 
refers to the attention paid to the concepts and pur poses that an object of beauty may serve to 
the cognition. Thus, adher ent beauty embodies the aesthetic Idea.20 


Music as Art in Kantian Aesthetics 


In Kant’s aesthetic categories, music is the lowest of all art forms, even lower than the telling of 
a joke. The reason Kant gives such a low con sideration to music can be easily determined when 
we consider it in the matrix of the above two categories. Compared to other art, music and color 
are aesthetic artifacts that are hard to categorize under the rubric of the above two general 
categories. Other art forms have formal structures that are easily identified as defined figures 
that express a certain concrete and thus a representational form. But with music and color, this 
is not the case. They seem not to represent any form or design of a higher order that prick our 
cognitive minds. Are they beautiful art forms that extend their “forms” to our mind, or are they 
just sensually pleasurable, offering our minds charm and enjoyment for their own sake? 


To answer the above question, one would have to be able to place music in one of the categories 
of satisfaction mentioned above. Since most music (and colors) are abstract and 


nonrepresentational,21 and con sidering that the division of satisfaction into the agreeable and 
beautiful is based upon the concrete representation of the subject’s “Idea” ofthe object, we are 
left with no choice but to place music into the realm of the agreeable.22 If music is placed into 
the agreeable form of satisfaction, then music has nothing to say to the intellect, nor can it 
represent the “idea” of an object. Thus it becomes nonpurposive in its appeal. 


However, it can be strongly argued that music does represent the Idea, maybe even more 
eloquently than any other art form. For example, as Schopenhauer would have it, music is the 
articulation of the “Will,” the very conceptless language of the Idea itself, thus making music the 
high- 
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est of all art forms. Even Kierkegaard, in Eifher/Or, discusses the possi bility of music or any other 
abstract form of art as being the highest of all forms of art. Thus for Kierkegaard, Mozart’s opera 
Don Juan was the greatest achievement in the arts, because of its pure abstractness.23 If the 
abstractness of the art form makes art more beautiful and expressive, then it would appear that 
Kant was quite wrong, We have before us a counterexample to Kant’s critique of judgment. 


Fu~thermore, if music is a powerful tool for the conjuring of different emotions and the “playing” 
of the mind, then how can it be considered such a low and base form of art? Does this quality not 
make music an important form of art, especially if art’s focal purpose is to make man conscious 
of himself through his feelings and emotions, as Ibn Sina and al-GMi tried to establish? Both of 
them divided music into two parts: the formal material shuctme of the sound itself and its 
spiritual structure, the latter being conducive to pure spiritual and personal growth. 
Consequently, the problem arises: If music is really such an important form of art, and the Kantian 
aesthetic seems to deny its importance, then would art really have to represent and create 
cognitively moral emotions to be art? Does art really need to fuse the subject within the object, 
with the force and power of representation? 


‘The point about music for these thinkers,” Bowie states, “is that, although it is sensuous, it does 
not necessarily represent anything. As such, it may be understood as ‘representing’ what cannot 
be represented in the subject, the supersensuous basis of subjectivity which Kant’s phi 


losophy cannot arti”ulate.”” For Kant, music was an art of empty for malisms and of 
nonrepresentational forms, condemning music to a lower fom of art that acted as the “language 
of emotions.” But does art have to be representational and structured to be pat? Do morality, 
cognition, understanding, purpose, and teleological ideals, all of which Kant believed add 
purpose and meaning to art, have to be included in art and beauty? These qualities do not exist 
in the domains of music. Here lies the emergence of a divorce and separation between morality, 
purpose, and meaning on the one hand, and nonrepresentation, noncognitive, and the immoral, 
on the other. In other words, aesthetic success is not in the formal structures, representations of 
an object, and its moral capacities of purpose, but in its sensuousness and feeling. Woe to Kant: 
“| love him who willeth the creation of something beyond himself and then per 


isheth,” thus spoke Zarathustra. 


Kant accidentally lit the match, Hegel set the wick aflame, Nietzsche placed the dynamite on the 
bundle of morals, and modernism has watched the explosion and destruction of these morals. 
The result: Art has become not a tool to self-understanding, self-consciousness, and human 
development, as Kant wished it; rather, art has become something that is relished by the senses 
and glorified by the debased sentiments of 
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humankind. Humans are now justified in creating images of immoral and brutally obscene 
organisms of art that do not teach or educate the mass es about the impoxtance of moral 
considerations. Forthe autonomist moral education is invalid, because morals have no authority 
over the aesthetic modes of an art form.= 


We also see many forms of “abstract” art which have no apparent meaning or any moral or real 
sisnificance to human life except the sen sational emotions that they evoke by the different uses 
and positionings of the various colors. We see “abstract” objects being distorted and deformed 
to bring out our emotional responses and not our moral and cognitive replies. The deformed and 
distorted creations of the abstract artists do not represent any reality, yet they do create a reality 
of their own. (This art form found its greatest manifestation in the distortion and deformation 
of the world during World War | and II.) We find literature and drama being diseased by the lack 
of moral consideration in their pro ductions and writings,26 where even excessive violence and 
immoral acts are part and parcel of a “successful” art piece.” 


All these illusions of aesthetic productions are not in any way without criticism from the young 
and old. Many people actually despise and abhor many of these immoral and senseless forms of 
art. For example, people stand up against the violence portrayed in movies; parents prevent their 
children from watching certain types of obscene shows. These expressions of repulsion and 
repugnance arise not only from people’s moral voice but also from the natud dispositions that 
make them human. Thus aesthetic autonomy does not result in a description and explanation of 
human nature. If a certain idea or concept is against human nature, it shall never last long. Now 
we see in contempomy times a retum to the grand mod sublimity of the forgotten.28 


Autonomy in Art 


Autonomy of art refers to that art or aesthetic expression that is strict ly isolated and independent 
of all other knowledge forms and disci pline~?~ First, | will briefly consider the ontological aspects 
of autonomous art and then move on to the epistemological aspects. 


Ontologically, autonomists contend that art should exist only for its own sake. Aa has intrinsic 
values that are enough to warrant its own exis tence, which also justifies its own perception of 
“truth” and “ndity” per se. This existence, then, does not need any extrinsic entities for it to be 
art, meaning that it does not need to be judged, discussed, or evaluated by “other social realms 
which pursue cognitive, political or moral “alue.”” Nordoes art need to judge or evaluate these 
dikiplines for it to vindicate itself. It then follows that the content of art does not really mat 


ter. It is the form and design of the art piece that is relevant to its validi- 
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ty?l for when art is judged by other disciplines of truth, it is evaluated according to its content, 
i.e., the messages and the information thqt it pro vides within its content. This is not the case, 
however, mainly because of 


the assumed autonomy of information and meaning that art embodies. Furthermore, 
autonomists assert that art cannot be judged at all by any discipline other than itself. So how 
does art judge itself? It takes its own form and design and evaluates them according to other 
established art forms. That is, art judges itself according to its own form and structure.32 Second, 
art judges itself on how well it aesthetically “absorbs” an indi vidual. This absorption-the soaking 
in of the form, structure, and design of a piece-is important to the aesthetic flavor and success. 
So what is important is not the content of the art piece, but only the form, because art judges 
itself and others may judge it by the form. If we apply the above ontology of art to the realms of 
religion and ethics, we will find some very disturbing results. Ethics, which in the Islamic sense is 
equivalent to has no form or design structures. Consequently, ethics and religion do not possess 
any artistic form, mak ing ethics and religion not applicable to the arts. In other words, religion 
cannot be depicted in a universal form; thus, it cannot be represented, so to speak, in the arts. 
One may argue, however, that religion does have a representational universal form in the arts, 
some of which may be, for example, the depiction of struggle and patience. But as Kierkegaad 
rightly notes, these temporal concepts of struggle and patience are anti thetical to art’s atemporal 
and universal nature.34 Not only does morali ty have nothing to do with art, because its want in 
form, but morality can not be universally applied to all art?5 Therefore, ethics and religion have 
nothing to do with art. 


Epistemologically speaking, autonomous art has a truth system that is independent of 
considerations and influences of other truth valuing sys tems. This is impending, as in the case of 
ethical and religious truths. Aesthetic autonomy possesses its own truth values independent of 
all other disciplines, including the truths of ethics and religion. This means that for an art piece 
to be successful, its truths need not be ethically or religiously directed. So an art piece that is 
immoral and unethical may still be considered aesthetically successful.36 This renders art very 
dan 


gerous to society at large. In the Platonic sense this means art can be used to manipulate the 
masses for any reason at all, ethical or Moreover, epistemological considerations of the aesthetic 
autonomy of art show that it is based on relative and antifoundational postulates and premises. 
These tendencies of aesthetic autonomy have grave effects on the “absolute” nature of truth and 
reality. If art is a tool that expresses truths, then how does it go about doing this when it believes 
truths to be of a relative nature? Thus, judging an art piece according to its “truth” content and 
form is very difficult. In the case of aesthetic autonomy, 
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evaluation of an art piece by truth content and form is impossible because of the relative nature 
of truth. Evaluation is not formalized or structured upon any absolute basis, but rather only upon 
certain other preconditions of art, such as sensuality, visualization, audio representa 


tion, and other experiences. As a result the whole program becomes an antimoral modus 
operandi. 


Upon further consideration these inconsistencies bring about practical implications that create 
confusion and doubt in the truth of reality. Confusion is a consequence of the relativism that 
autonomous art forges, making way for a forlorn existential system to dawn upon reality. 
Without an absolute and transcendent basis for art (or any other disci 


pline for that matter), systems end up having no particular objective or goal, thereby causing an 
inextricable system to develop. This can be seen in the sociology of knowledge programs that 
were initiated by Karl Mannheim without any Absolute or a priori postulates, making it “exis 


tentially conditioned.” Ultimately, making validity of reality statements becomes impossible?* 
The Islamic Perspective 


Islamic art is not autonomous in any sense of the word. Islamic aes thetics is totally coherent and 
involved with the values and judgments of science, law, socioeconomic conditions, religion, 
morality, and other knowledge “chemes.37 This unification finds its source in tuwhid, which 
directs and integrates all knowledge into one aggregate whole, each fmd ing consistency in the 
other. This Absolute gives direction and control to all subjective and/or objective dictations of 
reality. Without this Absolute and focal point, no complete conception of reality can be found. 
This center is established within the universal dimensions ofthe Qur’an and the Sunnah, whereby 
the Islamic paradigm rests on an a pri on substructure that pervades and directs the a posteriori 
superstructure which finds its functional nature in the ijtihadi precepts.40 This is what Masudul 
Alam Choudhg calls his epistemological-ontological (E-0) simultaneity principle!1 Extending these 
abstract notions into an Islamic theory of aesthetics, we find that the absolute and a priori 
postulates guide an artwork in becoming Islamically aesthetic and pleasing to the moral sense 
and even engaging to the sensual senses. At the same time the a posteriori finds its function 
when the artist uses hisher own intu itions and creative skills to develop an artwork. 


The Absolute is directly from God, and it relates to humans what is needed for their satisfaction 
and for their successful development. It dic tates to humans what is required of both the soul and 
of the body, mak ing the absolute postulate of the Islamic paradigm something that con siders 
both the spiritual and material realms of existence. Both realms 
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thus gain expression in the functional expositions of an art piece, be it drama or a painting. Upon 
subsequent deliberation upon Islamic aesthet ic theory, one finds that the Absolute is inscribed 
upon the infiite con tinuum, creating in the fink human creations of an art piece, inscriptions 


of infiite acts and conveyances. So, in the Islamic works of art one finds the descriptions of infiite 
which seem to flow upon eternal rivers finding their sources among the sublime. These seem to 
extend beyond the fite plains of vision and sow seeds of continuous infiities upon the 
impressionable unconscious and conscious mind of the behold 


er. Making these realizations and sensations of infiinity, the real and grand aesthetic experience 
that each human heart yearns for and desper ately longs for in its continual projections upon the 
human soul. All this infiity extends from the Absolute a priori sources of Islamic art. Thus does 
God say: “Those who believe, and whose hearts find satisfaction in the remembrance of Allah: 
for without doubt in the remembrance of Allah do heaxts find satisfaction” (Qur’an, 13:28). 


In the Islamic paradigm, the end of art is the manifestation of the Absolute Tr~th.4~ This Absolute 
Truth is nothing but God Himself. God is thus, the very beginning of art, as its postulate, and its 
end, as in its adornment. However, one must heed the fact that the Absolute Truth is not to be 
fully manifested within a finite realm, such as this universe. God is beyond space and time, above 
this universe and not within it. Only when time and space are extended infinitely will God be 
manifest ed. The moment when time and space and other finite dimensions are extended is called 
the ukhiruh.44 Within this world humans shall never be able to realize all of the Absolute, rather 
only as much as God wills. Therefore, there seems to be a moment to moment realization of the 
truth as time increases, making it a dynamic proce~s.4~ But truth is never to be attained in its 
fullest splendor, except at the end of time itself, wherein Truth itself shall be known. 


This is in total contradiction to the Kantian notion of optimal states of truth, that finds its 
expression in most of the western sciences: that all truth is out there and can be achieved and 
subdued in its fullest quintes sence and that nothing can hinder this struggle.% Choudhury has a 
very interesting discussion of the optimal states of knowledge and truth, wherein he concludes: 
“the neo-classical world-view is also non-discur sive, non-process and non-dialectic in essence. In 
it, knowledge is inca 


pable of being formed, for it already exists in its optimal state. Hence, the universe around 
complying to the neo-classical world-view must neces sarily behave optimally, without chances 
of conflict and shortfalls remaining.” 47 


Given all of the above, it would seem appropriate to say that Islamic art expresses nothing but 
the pure submission to the Absolute One God. This view may be right, but it seems much too 
geneml to do any real 
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philosophical work. Islamic art can also be defined as the expression of the Islamic, or Muslim, 
worldview.48 This latter definition is ultimately the same as the first, because the Islamic 
worldview is based upon the pleasure of the Absolute One. However, this latter definition further 
articulates a refined approach to aesthetics and Islamic art, in that it pre 


supposes a sort of truth tracking and information carrying ability in the arts. In other words, 
Islamic art does cany information and truths con cerning the Islamic worldview, its approach to 
the universe, and its cre ator. In addition, it may be judged to be aesthetically successful if it con 
forms to the Islamic worldview. On the other hand, if the piece does not 


conform to the Islamic worldview, then that piece is regarded as artisti cally unsuccessful. The 
Islamic worldview does presuppose the exis tence of Islamic values that must be maintained and 
upheld. These val ues are given to us not only by our rational abilities, but also, and more 


importantly, through revelation. Revelation, or the Qur’an and Sunnah, contain the injunctions, 
statements, propositions, and descriptions of the Absolute Will that help give us direction with 
regards to reality and our selves. Therefore, if the injunctions, statements, propositions, and 
descriptions of the revelation are found expressively lacking in an art piece, that piece is judged 
as Islamically unsuccessful. And if apiece contains an expression of these injunctions, statements, 
propositions, and descriptions, then that piece is found to be Islamically successful. Thus, unlike 
Kant, the aesthetic judgment that Islam passes upon artwork is determined not by the self alone, 
but also by a purely objective source, i.e., revelation. Kant also tried, unsuccessfully, to place 
beauty inthe rubrics of the intellect. But as we have thus far seen, Islam places beau ty not only 
in the rubric of the intellect, but also in the realm of revela tion and truth. This means that Islamic 
art does not have an independent existence from revelation and truth but rather is an integral 
part of them. That is why Islamic art, as described above, also does not adhere to any sort of 
aesthetic autonomy. By its very nature Islamic art is related to the Muslim’s worldview, and this 
means that the art must say something, or be meaningful, and that it must also be a sort of 
reminder to the audience. This, further, presupposes that there is an author of a piece, but the 
author does not become as important to the artistic product, as would the recep tion of the piece 
by the ummah. The author, or the artist, may still be rec ognized, but once the artistic product 
has been “given” to the ummah as a whole, then that product is considered as the product ofthe 
Islamic milieu or worldview. This should not be regarded as the negation ofthe authoG rather, 
the authorship is given to the ummah as whole, and the center is not in the author or artist, but 
in the Absolute upon which the piece is built. 


Moreover, these injunctions, statements, propositions, and descriptions should be taken as a 
whole, so that the spirit of the revelation may be able 
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to perform as the Islamic “worldview,” which rightly determines the suc cess of the art. In other 
words, Ihave described a worldview as a collec tion of injunctions, statements, propositions and 
descriptions, when taken all together help us to see the Islamic worldview. Obviously there may 
be different interpretations of the various injunctions, statements, 


propositions, and descriptions of the Qur’an and the Sunnah, which will eventually be reflected 
in their respective worldviews, and thus in their different art forms. But what makes these various 
art forms Islamic is their basic agreement in the fundamental absolute (qati’) tenants, injunc 


tions, statements, propositions, and descriptions of the revelation, or even in their common 
Islamic “spirit.” 


Thus far we have been indirectly attacking Kant’s rejection of abstract art as aesthetically 
beautiful. This discussion of worldviews and common Islamic spirits being reflected in an art piece 
presupposes a mode of rep resentation. Thelslamic message, worldview, and spirit can be 
portrayed literally, but this would not do justice to the universal nature of art. The Islamic 
message, worldview, and spirit can also be represented in a con crete form, but this may not 
capture the complete understanding. Also, from the perspective of the audience receiving the 
art, the message, worldview, and spirit of the piece may be presented literally, but this would 


limit the value of the educational, knowledge bearing, truth bear ing, and reminding power that 
it may potentially have. In other words, the audience will be left with an incomplete conception 
of its worldview. Therefore, the best way to represent abstract concepts such as world views is 
to use abstract vehicles of representation, as S. Parvez Manzoor eloquently puts it, the living God, 
though not an abstraction, none the less, is approached in Islamic thought in the most abstract 
way. “There is no other divinity besides God” is the most abstract statement possible about a 
Positive, Living Deity. Just as Islam does not clothe its Deity in any mythological/anthropomorphic 
garb, so was the art of Islam bound not to accept the representational imagery, and least of all, 
the humanis tic one. The art that such an Islamic passion for abstraction would favor would be a 
non-representational, abstract One.4~ 


This may also explain why calligraphy and poetry were the highest of all art forms in the Islamic 
world. Music, however, never reached com plete popularity as one of the main representatives 
of the Islamic world view, because of its doubtful validity. 


So far we have been thinking about Islamic art and what it means in light of the above definition. 
But what about beauty in Islamic art? What makes an Islamic piece beautiful? In the Kantian 
sense, beauty is that which gives us a sort of intellectual satisfaction, given to us through the 
object’s pure form and structure. This form and intellectual structure that our minds attribute to 
the object lead us to the determination of some sort of an aesthetic Idea. All this remains in the 
subject’s sensual perceptions, 
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admixed with the categories of the intellect. Thus even the Idea is a prod uct of the subject’s mind 
and not of the object itself. In the Islamic sense, however, beauty is not only determined by the 
individual's subjective intellectual categories but also by that of revelation, truth, and goodness, 
the latter determinants being from the extemal categories. It may be argued, however, that truth 
and goodness cannot be considered external categories, because they are determined by the 
subjective. The Islamic response to this is that truth and goodness themselves are determined by 
revelation, and since revelation is considered external source, from God, 


truth and goodness here also become an external categories. Hence, an object is beautiful if it 
conforms to the standards of beauty given to us by the intellect, revelation, goodness, and truth. 
It is important to note, how ever, that the “categories” of intellect, truth, and goodness are not 
to be taken independent of revelzition. In my view, all three are directly or indi 


rectly related in some way to revelation. This makes revelation the pri mary some in the judgment 
of beauty. Each of these four when taken separately, may be directed and informed by the other, 
though, they never claim complete independence from the other, save revelation, 


because of its primacy and infallibility. 


To further our analysis, let us see how revelation may actually deter mine beauty. By revelation, 
| mean the Qur’an and the Sunnah, and their collective spirit and message. In this analysis | will 
try to restrict myself to the revelation’s ethical injunctions concerning action (hukwn shuri‘, 


rulings of the Sacred Law). Let me start with the general proposition that anything that is hula1 
(allowed) is beautiful, and anything that is hurum (prohibited) is not beautiful. Here | am 
intentionally leaving out the con cepts of mubah (permissible) or mukruh (disappn>ved) and 
mundub (rec ommended), because this would just add complexity to the simplicity of my point. 
If the above formulation of beauty is true, then it would seem that beauty can only be known 
through revelation, since the hulal and the hurum are only known through revelation 
themselves. Here again, some one might say that the hula1 and the harum can also be known 
through the intellect. | will return to this point later. If it is true that beauty can be known only 
through revelation and thus given to us by God, then beau ty is not knowable in any other way. 
This division further presupposes that the hulal is good and thus beautiful and that the hurum is 
bad and thus ugly. Two major counterpoints could be made: (1) The hurum can 


conceivably be beautiful (thus the temptation and desire for the hurum); and (2) beauty (as 
goodness) can be known independently of revelation (i.e., through the intellect). 


| con& the point that the hurum could conceivably be regarded as beautiful. This concern, 
however, may be explained by following the division made by al-Ghazali between beauty in its 
outer form and beau ty in its inner form. Al-Ghazali says, “the beauty of the outer form which 
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is seen with the bodily eye can be experienced even by children and ani mals, ... while the beauty 
of the inner form can only be perceived by the eye of the “heart” and the light of inner vision of 
man alone.’”O This divi sion of beauty into two components reflects the respective secular 
approach to beauty, while the inner eye reveals the religious tone of beauty. The hurum may 
seem beautiful in its outer appearance, but when looked at with the religious inner eye of man, 
this so-called beauty degrades into something against the Absolute, making it something 
repugnant to the heart of man. Unlike Kant, though, this division of beau ty is not based only upon 
the mind of man, but also upon hisfirru and his revelatory sensibilities. As the Prophet is believed 
to have said, “God is beautiful and He loves beauty.” 


To address the second of the two concerns presented above, | will look at what al-Ghazali has to 
say with regards to independent human deter mination of what is good and evil, and hence, of 
what is beautiful and ugly. Al-Ghazali shows in his great work AZ-Mwrusjii that human intel lect 
is incapable of discerning between good and evil. Al-Ghazali rea sons that the intellect alone 
cannot find the command of the Shari’ah 


(ah uZ-shuri‘uh). His motivation for this argument is a rejoinder to the Mu‘tazalites, who believed 
in the supremacy of reason. But here | shall use it for addressing the second concern and for 
contrasting it to Kant’s conception of the good and beautiful. Al-Ghazali bases his con tentions 
upon fm revelatory verses and anecdotes. Then, he tries to define the terms hwn as “good” and 
qubh as “evil” within the framework of three definitions. Finally, he gives an example of our 
inability to deter 


mine what is good and what is evil. The paradigm example for al Ghazali is that of lying. Lying is 
conventionally known as an evil act. But what happens if a prophet is being pursued by an 


assassin. The assassin asks X of the prophet’s whereabouts, but X lies in order to beguile the killer 
and safeguard the prophet. “Al-Ghazali argues that this lying is husun because of the good derived 
from it, i.e., the saving of the prophet’s life. Indeed it is more than good. It is obligatory upon the 
per 


son who knows the prophet’s whereabouts. In fact, he sins and disobeys if he does not lie.”51 


Therefore, even evil becomes good in the foregoing example. In other words, reason declares an 
act good instead of evil relative to a certain condition and situation. How then can reason 
determine good and evil, when they seem to be relative and not always con~istent?~ 


Consequently, the only true and assiduous way to determine the truth is through revelation, 
because its source is from God, who is All-Knowing and All-Wise. Revelation itself expresses when 
to use and not to use rea son, thereby qualifying the usage of reason when needed. Further, in 
order to safeguard morality from becoming a relative and an existential field of study, we must 
find some absolute foundations to anchor these 
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beliefs. In the Islamic sense, these Absolute foundations are nothing but the dictation of God as 
revealed in the Qur’an and expressed in the Sunnah. So now, if good and evil are not independent 
of revelatory deter minations, then beauty and ugliness, both being related ktly to the good and 
evil, as shown above, are not independent of revelatory judg ment. 


This, | feel, is also an impomnt contrast between Kantian aesthetic theory and the Islamic. That 
is, for Kant, morality established in art some sort of purpose and meaning of a higher status, 
which increased the human revemce for and awe of art for its mod and intellectual beauty. 
Islamic theory is in total agreement with this. But instead of basing these morals upon the 
intellect of humankind, Islam bases these mods upon the infinite and absolute existence of God. 
Unlike western aesthetics, Islamic epistemology is based upon infinite expressions of an Absolute 
nature. Morality adds purpose and meaning to an art piece; morality isan very important concept 
in the Islamic aesthetic system. As the Prophet said about poetry, which may be extended to our 
general discussion above: “it is a speech, whatever is in agreement with the truth is beauti ful; 
whatever is not, lacks any goodness.”s3 


Kantian and Islamic Views and Implications In this Section | would like to show the genealogical 
steps to the sepa view do not warrant or result in such and deleterious art struc 


ration of the objective and the subjective, which occasioned Kant to for mulate an art that was 
independent and intrinsically valued in itself. This | will do by showing how Descartes’s structuring 
of the world according to the “I” or the self have caused many rifts and problems. | will also show 
how the implications of Descartes via Kantian theories have caused many dualisms, and | 
comment upon the Islamic solutions and 


views of a possible Islamic aesthetics and a theory of the self. The epistemological and ontological 
positions of the Islamic world 


tures. When we compare the Kantian array with that of the Islamic con tentions, we find that the 
Islamic views of art stem from something com pletely different than Kant’s. For Kant, 
undoubtedly, man is the end and not the means to anythmg except the development and 
enhancement of 


himself; tliis was the focus of all his subsequent thought. As in the Greek expressions of 
anhpomorphic deities, one finds Kantian ideals place man as the head and end of all creation. 
Later, as a reaction against Kant’s rationally centenxi philosophy, German Romanticism based 
itself upon the absoluteness of the subject, and its “infinite” emotional abyss. Little did the 
Romanticists know that they were still basing their philos ophy upon the very same foundations 
that Kant had, i.e., man. This anthropocentric philosophy culminated in Nietzsche’s extreme, the 
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Superman, and made him etemal with his melodious songs of the Etemal Recurrence.54 


Islam on the other hand points not to man as the be-all and end-all. Rather, the Islamic basis for 
all is not finite, limited, and imperfect enti ties, but upon the sublime granded5 of the highest and 
transcendent being, God Himself.% God is the end, and man’s means are His pleasure and His 
~atisfaction?~ This is the lofty and elevated disposition of the Islamic paradigm, while the western 
paradigm is grounded in the diffb dent and limited existence called humankind. 


“| think, therefore | am,” Descartes’s cogito, was the kindle that began the intellectual pursuit of 
basing man at the center. Later this consum mated into the Kantian dualisms present in his 
separation between the objective and the subjective, which further led, as we saw above, to aes 


thetic autonomies. For Descartes, the problems that were caused by the sepamtion of the 
objective and the subjective were solved by his addition of God into his philosophical system. 
Kant, on the other hand, tried to solve these problems without a God. From then on mankind has 
been diverted and distracted from the reality and truth of things. 


This variance in a priori and absolutes makes all the difference in the world. From the time of 
Descartes, Kant, Fichte, Holderlin, Novalis, Schelling, and finally Hegel (with his descriptions of 
the end of art), we find desperate deliberations upon the breaking up of the “I” or the self into 
components and subentities that finally took root in itself, and which bred all the contradictions 
and paradoxes that one can think of ?* How can the “I” be divided? How can the “I” be separated 
from itself? How can the “I” reflect upon itself? These questions, which were a direct result of 
making man the end and center of knowledge, have preoccupied minds of the highest status 
without avail. 


Another very important problem that arises out of the paradox of the self is the impossibility of 
the subject to step outside of himself or her self in order to realize the existence of the world 
through an external ver ification of reality. Even if the subject could become “extemal,” and look 
at reality from the vantage point of both the subject’s own individual per ception of the world and 
the real actual world, it would still be nothing more than a perception of the subject itself. This 
impossibility has caused much disturbance in our understanding of objects and reality. It has cre 
ated riddles in our understanding of perceptual realisms and phenome nalisms. Where does one 


end and the other start? How far can we know things-in-themselves? Or are there things in the 
world at all? When taken from the point of the “I,” these questions, and our understanding of 
per ception and objects, become an almost impossible task. 


In Islam God is the Absolute, and highest of all thoughts are the thoughts of Him. Thoughts of 
Him do not require any separation of the “I,” only a willingness to transcend oneself into a higher 
plain of thought 
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and contemplation. The separation of the “I” does not occur in this scheme, because of the mind’s 
thoughts of the One and only, causing uni fication of the mind’s thoughts with regards the whole. 
This, however, does not mean that the self is forgotten or is alienated; the self is being confiied 
with certainty by God. We do not confii ourselves, but we are confiied. This contemplation does 
not disregard reason and intel lect but rather utilizes it and nurtures it. In addition, we find pat 
schol ars like al-Ghazali showing in the eleventh century that basing knowl edge upon the senses 
and the mtionale is insufficient and a fragile foun dation for knowledge. On the other hand, having 
an objective foundation for knowledge, reason, and the senses safeguards human endeavors 
from becoming worthless cyclic speculations about the phenomena around us.59 


Some might remark “art is purely a subjective description of reality. How then, can you assert 
that Islamic art can be universal and a unified portrayal of reality?” | would respond very briefly 
as follows. We have established above that the Islamic worldview is grounded and unified upon 
divine sources that characterize and shape the reality for a Muslim. Once this postulation is clear, 
we can then move on and assert that Islamic arts and sciences are based upon what | shall call 
Divine Realism. This is where the existence of the universe and all it contains is described and 
confiied through the Qur’an and the Sunnah to us by God Himself. This description and confiition 
are external to the indi vidual and not subjective. Indeed, it is an objective description of reality 
by an external force, i.e., God, via revelation. However, interpretation of the external and 
objective revelation is subjective, in that revelation is considered by an individual who has certain 
presupposed ideas and notions that influence hisher fu’wil (interpretation). But the individual 
must distinguish between those verses that allow for interpretation 


(zunni) and those that are clearcut, unambiguous, unequivocal, and so definite that there is no 
room for interpretation (i.e., qufi‘ verses). Divine Realism is also extended into the spheres of 
Islamic art and aes thetic theories. How this works in the Islamic arts is that a Muslim artist is 
directed by the a priori set, which consists of the divine sources or the revelation. The revelation 
describes, confirms, and informs the artist, a priori, that a world does in reality exist and that 
these noumena are described and demarcated to us by the divine sources. That is the objec tive 
half of the coin. The other side of the coin is the subjective half, where the artist considers the 
reality around him/her through the lens of Divine Realism and through the a posteriori 
considerations of the world as object. The individual extends hisher cognitive reflections, emotion 
al biases, psychological influences, perceptual sensations, and intellect upon the object at hand, 
thus subjectlfying the object. This may be how 
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Divine Realism attempts to bridge the gap between the phenomena and the noumena. 


Furthermore, in the Islamic theory of art we can step outside of our selves; that is, we can look 
from the “external” vantage point. This can only be done when we have revelation, which by its 
nature is transcen dent and “external” from our experiences of reality. Revelation, when made 
the center of our reality, allows us to look at ourselves from out side, and thereby allows us to 
verify existence and perception. We do not find problems in the verification and affirmation of 
the existence of our selves and of the various sorts of objects the world is made of. We are, thus, 
not led to extreme notions of Idealism, which would ultimately lead to some sort of pantheism, 
nor to the other extreme of Realism, which ultimately would lead to materialism and/or 
reductionism. The Islamic theory finds itself in the middle and &is the existence of reality and 
physical objects. It also provides constraints of how far we can go when it comes to the material 
world, by showing us that the material is only temporary and limited. 


Kant’s work on this separation between the object and the subject brought forth many unsolved 
problems that required a God, which he would ultimately ignore in his paradoxically acclaimed 
“transcendental” philosophy. It had brought him to a junction between the free human existence 
and a mechanically determined natural existence. The only thing for Kant that could fill this gap, 
without God, was an aesthetic the 


ory. This aesthetic theory was based upon the human intellect, which made for a very weak 
grounding. So weak was this grounding that it led to divisions between the mechanical and free, 
between the object and subject, between the representational and the meaningless. 
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9th-century Stucco Designs 


The palaces of Samarra’ are particularly famous for their stucco walls, which art historians have 


analyzed to give us three groups. Type A with vine leaves, more naturalist: 


9th-century Painting 


7 


We have enough remnants to imagine the paintings in some of the palaces of Samarra’. 


Type B, starting towards abstraction: 


Here, existing fragments have been imagined as they may have looked: 


The most famous wall painting in Samarro’ is in the palace Jawsag al-Khagani (or Dar al-Khalifa), 
called the “Samarra Dancers.” This photo was published in 1927, along with the following 
reconstruction of the entire painting. 
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Here again, small fragments have been used as inspiration for a 20th-century reconstruction: 


9th-century Glass 


The excavations at Samarra’ also unearthed glass fragments, including tesserae (pieces 
that were used in mosaics) and vessels. Most were produced at Samarra’, but we also 
have some evidence of trade. 


9th-century Glass 


The excavations at Samarra’ also unearthed glass fragments, including tesserae (pieces that 
were used in mosaics) and vessels. Most were produced at Samarra’, but we also have some 
evidence of trade. ’ 


Millefiori glass: 


Glass tesserae: 


Vessel fragments: 
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Early Islamic Gardens of Greater Syria 


Samarra 
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836 — 13th/14th century 


Antonio Almagro; 


D. Fairchild Ruggles 


The Abbasid caliph al-Mu'tasim built the Dar al-Khilafa (also known as the Jawsaq al- 
Khagani) in 836. The Dar al-Khilafa had a square courtyard with a fountain in its center 
aligned along the palace’s central east-west axis. Beyond lay an even larger courtyard 
with water channels and two fountains. Both of these may have been gardened. In the 
area between the main entrance or Bab al-Amma and the river, another large expanse of 
land was surely occupied by gardens. 


Samarra and its palaces slid into decline after 903 when the Abbasids turned their 
attention elsewhere. The gardens surely were neglected from that point onward. The last 
dated archaeological evidence at Samarra is from the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
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Fragments of wall-paintings from the harem baths at Jawsaq al-Khagani? 
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Early figurative art from the Islamic world 


These fragments provide a glimpse of important early examples of figurative art in the 
Islamic world. The distinctive face, with large chin, rounded nose, and lock of hair curling 
at the cheek, has a Central Asian heritage. Similar facial types have been identified in pre- 
Islamic Iranian metalwork, and in frescoes in Chinese Turkestan. The walls of the palaces of 
Samarra were painted with large scenes of hunters, dancers, and drinkers. The palaces were 
also decorated with carved wooden panels and stucco (plaster). 


In 836, the cAbbasid caliph al-Mu'tasim (reigned AD 833-42) transferred his capital from 
Baghdad to nearby Samarra. His army consisted mainly of recently-converted Turkish 
mercenaries, and the move was made to avoid the growing tension between the Turkish 
garrison and the Arab and Persian citizens of Baghdad. Samarra's name comes from the 
Arabic for 'Happy he who sees it'. The move proved to be only temporary, and Samarra was 
abandoned as the capital some fifty-six years later. The new capital was a huge complex 
sprawling some twenty-five miles along the banks of the Tigris. The site includes palaces 
and mosques, built on an unprecedented scale, and also a large race-course. Many of the 
palaces are built right on the waterside, with steps leading down to an artificial water basin. 


Height: 120 mm (10618 max.) 
Width: 90 mm (10618 max.) 

Height: 100 mm (10619 max.) 
Height: 110 mm (10619 max.) 


For more details see the British Museum's Collection Database 


Millefiori Jawsaq al-Khagani Louvre OA7735 44-45? 


Size of this preview: 800 x 480 pixels. Other resolutions: 320 x 192 pixels | 1,024 x 614 
pixels | 1,500 x 900 pixels. 
Original file (1,500 x 900 pixels, file size: 989 KB, MIME type: image/jpeg) 


Licensing 


Artist Unknown artist | 
| 


Description English: Fragment of millefiori tile from the Jawsaq al-Khaqani palace 
in Samarra, Iraq. Rods of blown glass fused together, ca. 836. 
Frangais : Fragments de carreau millefiori provenant du palais Jawsaq 
al-Khaqani a Samarra, en Iraq. Cannes de verre soufflé assemblées a 
chaud, v. 836. 


Collection [Louvre Museum / MI! (Inventory) | 


Current location Department of Islamic Art, Richelieu wing, lower ground floor, room 2 
Accession number OA 7735/44 & OA 7735/45 
Credit line Gift of the British Museum, 1922 
| Source/Photographer Jastrow (2006) 
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